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FOREWORD. 

In  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law  setting 
apart  one  day  in  the  schools  of  Montana  for  the  study  of  Pioneer 
History,  to  be  known  as  Pioneer  Day,  this  brief  publication  has 
been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  all  county  superintendents  for  dis- 
tribution by  them  to  the  school  trustees  and  teachers  for  use  in 
the  schools  under  their  supervision.  Nothing  new  and  original 
is  herein  attempted.  This  publication  is  a  compilation  and  col- 
lection of  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  pioneers  and  early  history 
of  Montana.  Quotations  are  herein  conspicuous  by  their  fre- 
quent appearance.  The  statements  and  facts  included  within 
them  are  chiefly  from  the  following  works :  History  of  Montana, 
published  by  Warner,  Beers  &  Company,  Chicago :  Illustrated 
History  of  Montana,  by  Joaquin  Miller;  Contributions  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Montana ;  History  of  Flathead  Indians,  by 
Peter  Ronan ;  Indian  and  White  in  the  Northwest  by  Rev.  L..  B. 
Palladino ;  Western  Missions  and  Missionaries,  by  Rev.  P.  J. 
DeSmet ;  Historical  Directory  of  Montana,  by  F.  W.  Warner. 
Pacific  History  Stories,  Montana  Edition,  and  other  volumes. 
These  works  are  all  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  as 
authorities,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  every  school  district  library. 
We  are  under  obligations  to  Hon.  F.  B.  Linderman  for  the  deep 
interest  he  has  taken  in  this  publication  and  for  the  articles  he 
has  contributed  to  enliven  its  pages.  If  this  pamphlet  results  in 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  school  children  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  Pioneer  History  of  Montana,  its  object  will  be; 
accomplished. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Helena,  Mont.,  May  ist,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  88. 

An  Act  to  set  apart  one  day  in  the  Schools  of  Montana  for  the 
Study  of  Pioneer  History,  to  be  known  as  Pioneer  Day. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana : 

Section  I.  That  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each  year  shall 
hereafter  be  designated  and  known  as  Pioneer  Day  in  the  State 
of  Montana. 

Section  2.  That  on  said  Pioneer  Day  in  the  Public  Schools 
the  afternoon  thereof  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  discus- 
sion of  Pioneers  and  Pioneer  history  of  the  region  of  country 
now  comprising  the  State  of  Montana. 

Section  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  annually  award  its  Pioneer  Medal  to  the  Student  of 
the  Public  Schools  or  State  Institutions  who  shall  on  said  day 
deliver  the  best  essay  on  such  subject  of  pioneer  history,  having 
regard  to  historical  research  and  literary  merit. 

Section  4.  That  copies  of  such  essays  shall  be  lodged  by  the 
said  State  Board  of  Education  with  the  Society  of  Montana 
Pioneers. 

Section  5.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  power  to  prescribe  from  year  to  year  a  suitable  course  of 
exercises  to  be  observed  in  the  Public  Schools,  of  the  State  on 
Pioneer  Day. 

Section  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Approved  March  5,  1903. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  LETTER  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN OF  MONTANA. 

Dear  Children : — You  will  always  find  it  pleasant,  profitable 
and  instructive  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  your  own 
county  and  state,  particularly  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
Pioneers  of  Montana.  Your  common  school  education  cannot  be 
fully  completed  until  you  have  secured  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  pioneer  history  of  your  own  county  and  state.  Those 
pioneers  and  settlers  who  during  the  years  of  our  civil  war 
and  during  the  years  preceding  that  event,  came  to  this  region 
before  a  permanent  name  was  given  to  it,  and  who  here  made 
their  homes,  reared  their  children,  encountered  the  privations, 
hardships,  and  the  dangers  and  perils  of  those  years,  and  who 
laid  and  established  the  foundations  of  our  great  commonwealth, 
are  deserving  from  us  all  a  fitting  recognition  and  rememberance, 
something  more  than  mere  passing  notice.  •  Their  motives,  their 
purposes,  the  spirit  animating  them,  what  they  accomplished, 
and  the  names  of  their  leading  men  and  heroic  spirits,  are  all  fit 
and  proper  subjects  for  consideration,  thought,  study,  and  in- 
struction in  all  of  our  schools. 

These  pioneers,  leading  characters,  and  founders  of  our  state 
all  have  degrees  of  importance  and  distinction  in  the  history  of 
our  commonwealth  similar  to  those  which  the  pioneer  settlers 
and  founders  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states  have 
in  the  history  of  those  old  commonwealths.  We  often  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  their  pioneers  and  early  settlers.  Let  us  hon- 
or our  own  also. 

I  trust  your  teachers  and  you  all  will  observe  Pioneer  Day 
in  some  fitting  and  appropriate  manner.  By  so  doing  you  will 
pay  a  just  tribute  and  recognition  to  the  founders  of  our  com- 
monwealth, and  you  will  at  the  same  time  be  securing  for  your- 
selves a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  your  own  county  and  state 
valuable  to  you  now  and  in  after  years. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Superintendent  of  Public' Instruction. 

Helena,  Mont,  May  I,   1907. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

"Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit." — Virgil. 

To  the  pioneers  who  faced  the  dangers  and  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  Montana  during  that  memorable  decade  of  her  history 
from  i860  to  1870,  and  who  by  force  of  courage,  resolution,  ener- 
gy, and  toil,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  great  commonwealth 
where  chaos  had  for  ages  formerly  existed,  nothing  is  more  pleas- 
ing and  welcome  than  to  meet  annually  in  reunion,  and  there, — 
like  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  G.  A.  R.  after  the  supper  is  over 
and  the  pipes  are  lighted,  while  gathering  around  the  campfires — 
to  talk  over  again  the  dangers,  perils  and  hardships  of  that  decade. 
Few  only  of  the  characters  are  now  left  who  were  then  prom- 
inent in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  state  and  in  shaping  her 
destinies.  Most  of  them  have  crossed  over  the  range.  They 
have  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  To  perpetuate  their  memory, 
to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  them  for  their  efforts  in  laying  the  found- 
ations of  our  commonwealth,  to  preserve  the  recollections  and 
history  of  that  decade,  to  transmit  them  to  posterity,  and  to  in- 
struct the  present  and  rising  generations  fully  in  regard  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  their  work,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Montana  in  1903  set  apart  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each  year 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  "Pioneer  Day,"  to  be  "devoted 
by  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  public  schools  to  the  study 
and  discussion  of  the  Pioneers  and  Pioneer  history  of  the  region 
of  country  now  comprising  the  state  of  Montana." 

Every  state  has  its  traditions,  its  pioneers,  its  history.  Three 
distinct  periods  governed  and  controlled  the  region  included 
within  the  limits  of  our  state  since  it  became  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try; 1st,  the  period,  sometimes  called  the  chaotic  period  begin- 
ning with  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803  and  ending  with  the 
year  1864;  2nd,  the  territorial  period  beginning  with  the  last 
named  year,  and  ending  with  the  year  1889  and  3rd,  its  period 
as  a  state  beginning  in  1889  and  continuing  unto  the  present 
time. 

There  is,  however,  another  most  interesting  and  exciting  per- 
iod of  four  years  known   as  the  pioneer  period  beginning"  with 
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the  coming  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  1861  and  continuing 
unto  1865,  a  period  in  which  the  notorious  road  agents,  the  Blue 
Beards  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  highwaymen  of  the  western  front, 
ier,  held  high  carnival  .terrorized  many  law  abicfmg  communi- 
ties, lived  and  thrived  by  plunder,  robbery  and  murder,  and,  like 
the  nomads  of  the  desert,  or  the  pirates  of  the  Spanish  main 
whose  banner  was  the  black  flag  emblazoned  with  its  hideous 
skull  and  crossbones  and  whose  hands  were  always  lifted  up 
against  those  of  all  mankind,  were  attempting  to  convert  Mon- 
tana into  a  Mecca  of  thieves,  a  paradise  of  desperadoes,  a  land 
where  human  life  was  held  at  a  discoum,  where  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  honest  men  were  considered  the  prey  of  every 
mountain  bandit  and  Ishmaelite  robber  then  haunting  its  num- 
erous wilds  and  fastnesses. 

This,  too,  is  often  called  the  heroic  period  of  Montana,  a  period 
in  which  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  human  life  became  safe, 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  were  respected  and  protected,  while 
robbery,  piracy,  and  the  mountain  bandits,  through  the  persuasive 
influences  of  resolute  vigilantes,  the  rifle,  drum-head  courts,  the 
rope,  and  the  nearest  tree,  gave  to  law  abiding  communities, 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  people,  to  the  development  of  her  min- 
eral resources,  stock-raising  interests,  and  agricultural  pursuits. 


RETROSPECT. 

From  1803  to  1861,  the  territory  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  Montana  was  dominated  largely  by  Indians  and  to  some 
extent  by  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  employment  of  the  dif- 
ferent fur  companies.  The  entire  territory  from  its  eastern  bor- 
der to  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  one  vast  pasture  land  grazed 
over  by  countless  numbers  of  buffalo.  Its  mountains,  plains,  and 
streams,  abounded  in  many  kinds  of  game  and  fish  and  the  ter- 
ritory had  been  for  a  century  the  hunter's  paradise.  Civilization 
was  then  a  stranger  to  Montana.  The  Sioux  and  Crows  in  the 
east  and  middle  sections  of  the  territory  and  the  Blackfeet,  Pie- 
gans  and  Flatheads  in  the  west  and  south,  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  lords  and  masters  of  this  region  and  were  then 
holding  all  other  tribes  in  subjection,  awe.  and  terror.  "Their 
rights  there  were  none  to  dispute."  Treacherous,  cunning, 
thieves  by  nature,  cowards  at  heart,  brave  only  when  there  was 
no  danger  and  no  peril  to  encounter,  hunting  and  fishing  their 
occupation,  feasting  and  reveling  in  times  of  plenty,  starvation 
and  death  facing  them  in  times  of  want,  thrift,  prudence,  and 
provision  against  famine  and  want  forming  no  part  of  their  in- 
heritance, cruelty  to  a  foe  in  their  clutches  always  a  prominent 
trait  of  their  character,  war  upon  inferior  tribes  their  diversion 
and  delight,  scalp-locks  dangling  from  their  belts  and  lodge  poles 
as  trophies  of  their  prowess  and  valor  in  war,  nomadic  in  life, 
lazy,  shiftless,  improvident,  having  no  fixed  and  permanent 
homes,  these  wandering  tribes  of  Montana,  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  were  the  pirates  and  freebooters  of  the  western  plains 
and  mountains,  and  such  indeed  in  this  region  and  during  this 
period  was  the  life,  character,  custom,  and  occupation  of  these 
aborigines,  differing  little,  if  any,  from  that  of  the  native  races 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  only  law  then  recognized  and  observed  in  this  region  was 
a  peculiar  kind  of  trapper's  code  and  Indian  custom,  effective 
only  where  they  could  be  enforced.  Here  "Might  was  right  and 
law  was  will."  In  all  disputes  force  was  the  only  argument 
and  submission  was  the  only  alternative.  This  was,  however, 
the  period  when  our  territory  was  slowly  emerging  from  its  con- 
dition of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  law  and  civilization. 

The  sources  of  information  relating  to  our  territory  during 
this  period  were  the  meager  accounts  of  the  old  French  path- 
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finders.  The  journals  and  diaries  kept  by  different'  members  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  expedition,  the  stories  of  hunters 
and  trappers  always  to  be  accepted  with  grains  of  allowance, 
and  the  interesting  and  truthful  narratives  of  the  missionary 
and  church  fathers  relating  to  their  long  struggles,  hardships, 
and  endeavors  to  elevate  the  natives  of  this  region  to  civilized 
life.  From  these  sources  Montana  had  long  been  regarded  as  a 
land  of  savages  and  mountains,  of  fastnesses  and  fens,  of  prairies 
and  deserts,  abounding  only  in  furs  and  Indians,  having  no  min- 
eral, no  forest,  and  no  agricultural  wealth,  having  nothing  at- 
tractive and  inviting  to  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  rancher, 
the  commercial  and  the  professional  man,  a  land  unfit  for  civil- 
ization, fit  only  for  the  red  man  and  his  white  associates,  the 
hunters,  trappers,  and  church  fathers,  and  yet  to  these  church 
fathers,  voluntary  hermits  and  exiles  from  other  lands,  Montana 
is  indebted  for  her  first  stray  gleams  of  civilization  and  the  first 
sunshine  rays  of  a  new  era.  To  them  this  region  was  the  eldo- 
rado  of  their  desires,  for  here  furs  in  the  greatest  abundance 
could  be  gathered  for  the  markets  and  souls  in  greatest  num- 
bers could  be  saved  for  heaven. 

But  to  the  statesmen  at  Washington,  then  in  deepest  ignorance 
of  its  resources  and  hidden  wealth  this  region  was  a  part  of  the 
''Great  American  Desert,"  worthless,  barren,  sterile,,  no  better 
than  the  "African  Sahara,"  similar  to  the  desolate  regions  of 
ancient  Babylon  so  vividly  described  in  Holy  Writ,  cursed  by  the 
Almighty  forever,  and  fit  only  for  the  dwelling  places  of  "wild 
beasts,  owls  and  other  doleful  creatures." 

In  their  opinion  this  entire  region  might  be  for  the  United 
States  what  Botany  Bay  had  long  been  for  England  and  Siberia 
for  Russia,  a  fitting-  place  of  banishment  and  exile  for  criminals 
and  outcasts  from  civilized  communities.  By  them  Montana 
was  held  in  ill-repute  and  regarded  with  deepest  contempt.  How 
ignorant  they  were  of  its  vast  native  wealth  and  undeveloped 
resources  is  perhaps  best  understood  by  reading  the  address  to 
the  Pioneers  delivered  by  the  late  Hon.  W.  F.  Sanders  at  the 
dedication  of  the  state  capitol  July  4th,  1902.  From  this  address- 
at  once  masterly,  instructive  and  interesting,  we  freely  quote  the 
following : 

-  "At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  the  vast  spaces  com- 
prising what  is  now  Montana  and  the  regions  about  it  on  every 


side,  were  an  unknown  solitude.  No  equal  area  of  the  habitable 
land  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  was  so  inaccessible 
or  so  little  known.  *  *  *  Thirty  thousand  savages  roamed  fit- 
fully across  or  over  this  great  region  without  interrupting  its. 
silence,  and  a  few  inhabitants  from  the  Pacific  shore  or  from' 
the  overflow  of  government  expeditions  had  sought  in  a  spirit 
of  romance  to  find  he  distant  springs  of  the  unexplored  Colum- 
bia. .  But  these  intrusions  no  geographer  knew,  nor  did  they 
disturb  the  lonely  quiet  which  through  uncounted  centuries  had 
buried  in  "eternal  silence"  this  goodly  land.  Eastward  the  near- 
est settlements  were  in  far  off  Minnesota  while  westward  Walla 
Walla  was  the  nearest  out-post  thrust  into  an  unknown  region 
by  distant  Oregon.  A  trail  across  the  continent  on  British  soil 
to  the  north  knew  only  an  annual  cavalcade,  while  to  the  south 
an  exotic  hierarchy  looked  with  undisguised  suspicion  at  all  who 
invaded  these  wilds  as  hostile  trespassers. 

"Neither  Wyoming,  Montana  nor  Idaho  had  been  introduced 
to  commerce  or  to  the  geographers.  Over  them  all  the  stillness 
was  profound,  the  entire  region  was  inert,  and  no  signal  fore- 
told the  irruption  about  to  burst  into  these  fastnesses  to  plant 
here  the  ineradicable  footsteps  of  American  civilization 

"Malice  and  romance  could  write  such  a  description  of  this 
region  as  they  chose,  for  there  were  none  to<  contradict  them. 
*  *  *  That  cheap  partisanship,  which  even  yet  prevails,  led  a 
great  political  party  to  belittle  the  value  of  that  region  west 
of  the  Missouri  toward  the  Russian  possessions,  and  the  wide- 
domain  then  practically  unknown  which  lay  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  was  subjected  to  caricature,  depreciation,  and  de- 
nunciation by  Edward  Everett,  Daniel  Webster,  William  L. 
Dayton,  George  D.  Prentice,  and  many  others  on  rostrum  and  in 
sanctum  joined,  as  if  this  region  had  done  them  conscious  and 
purposed  wrong.  Mr.  Webster  voiced  the  statesman's  vieAV  when 
he  said : 

'What  do  we  want  with  this  vast  worthless  area,  this  region 
df  savagesi  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts,  of  shift  salnds  and 
whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To  what  use 
could  we  ever  put  those  great  deserts  or  endless  mountain 
ranges  impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  base  with  eternal  snow. 
What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do  with  the  western  coast,  a  coast  of 
3.000  miles,  rock  bound,  cheerless,  uninviting  and  not  a  harbor 
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on  it;  what  use  have  we  for  such  a  country?  Mr.  President,,  I 
will  never  vote  one  cent  from  the  public  treasury  to  place  the 
Pacific  Coast  one  inch  nearer  to  Boston  than  it  now  is.' 

"Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  affirmed  that,  'We  will  not  be 
straightened  for  elbow  room  in  the  west  for  a  thousand  years.'' 

Senator  George  McDuffie  stated  that:  'There  are  seven  hun- 
dred miles  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  are  unin- 
habited, where  the  rain  never  falls,  mountains  wholly  impass- 
able, except  through  gaps  and  depressions  to  be  reached  only  by 
going  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  direct  course.  Have  you 
made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  Why,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  be  insufficient. 
Of  what  use  would  it  be  for  agricultural  purposes ;  I  would  not 
for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of  snufl  for  the  whole  territory.  I 
wish  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  an  impassable  barrier.  If  there 
was  an  enbankment  of  even  five  feet  to  be  removed,  I  would  not 
consent  to  expend  five  dollars  to  remove  it  and  to  enable  our 
population  to  go  there.  I  thank  God  for  his  mercv  in  placing 
the  Rocky  Mountains  there.' 

"Senator  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  making  inconsequential  exceptions, 
said:  'The  whole  country  is  as  irreclaimable  and  barren  and 
waste  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Nor  is  this  the  worst ;  the  cli- 
mate is  so  unfriendly  to  human  life  that  the  native  population 
has  dwindled  away  under  the  ravages  of  malaria.' 

"George  D  Prentice,  editor  and  poet,  could  say  in  his  Louis- 
ville Journal:  'Russia  has  her  Siberia  and  England  her  Botany 
Bay,  and  if  the  United  States  should  ever  need  a  counrv  to 
which  to  banish  her  rogues  and  scoundrels  the  utility  of  such 
a  region  would  be  demonstrated.  Until  then  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  his  magnificent  country  to  the  Indians,  trap- 
pers and  buffalo  hunters  that  roam  over  its  sandbanks.' 

"In  similar  vein  other  authoritative  organs  of  public  opinion 
described  this  region,  and  Washington  Irving  and  John  C.  Fre- 
mont suffered  in  their  varacity  by  their  descriptions  of  the  salub- 
rity of  its  climate  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  possible  re- 
sources Added  to  its  ill  repute  it  was  environed  with  savage 
tribes  who  guarded  with  jealous  activity  their  favorite  hunting 
grounds.  It  was  the  most  prolific  and  one  of  the  largest  game 
preserves  on  the  globe" 

With  these  maledictions  hurled  at  her  from  Washington,  with 
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these  curses  upon  her  existence,  with  these  fetters  upon  her 
ambition,  and  with  these  unfortunate  birthrights  as  her  only 
inheritance,  this  region  began  her  long  years  of  hard,  up-hill, 
struggle  for  recognition  first  as  a  territory  and  then  as  a  state, 
with  wealth  in  furs  as  her  only  asset,  with  game  preserves  as  her 
only  recommendation,  and  with  her  great  navigable  river  as 
her  only  natural  tie  linking  her  to  the  other  portions  of  our 
country  Such  in  brief  was  the  estimation  in  which  this  entire 
region  was  held  by  our  statesmen,  by  the  press,  and  by  the 
people  at  large  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  its  existence  as 
a  part  of  our  national  domain 

But  gold  is  "the  magic  key"  which  unlocks  the  hidden  wealth 
of  many  a  country,  and  it  was  her  gold  secreted  and  stored  away 
for  countless  ages  in  the  heart  of  her  mountains  which  first 
caused  Montana  to  find  favor  everywhere  and  among  all  classes 
of  people. 

Prospecting  had  often  been  tried  before  i860  and  the  yellow 
metal  had  often  been  found  in  quantities  too  small  to  attract 
attention. 

"Gold,  however,  in  paying  quantities,"  says  the  Hon.  W.  A. 
Clark  "was  first  discovered  in  this  section  in  1861  on  the  Salmon 
river  in  Idaho,  and  this  discovery  attracted  a  large  immigration 
from  Colorado  and  other  territories  "  "Gold  in  paying  quantities 
was  next  discovered  in  Grasshopper  Creek  in  1862  and  in  Alder 
Gulch  in  1863."  The  news  of  its  discovery  flew  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  excitement  ran  high,  all  classes  of  people  were  on 
the  "qui-vive,"  the  scenes  and  experiences  following  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  were  here  repeated,  prairie  schoon- 
ers of  every  kind  and  variety  were  everywhere  in  demand  in 
the  Mississippi  (states  and  everywhere  commanded  fabulous 
prices,  and  in  a  few  months  thousands  of  emigrants,  like  an  army 
on  the  march,  were  on  their  way  to  Alder  Gulch,  and  thus  it 
was  that  Virginia  City  arose  from  nothing  in  1862  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  ten  thousand  people  in  1864  and  1865. 

The  next  important  discovery  occurred  in  Last  Chance 
Gulch  in  1864  and  this  discovery  was  followed  by  the  customary 
rush  of  prospectors  and  immigrants  ,and  on  account  of  the  riches 
of  this  gulch  Helena  soon  sprang  into  notoriety,  soon  had  a 
population  rivalling  that  of  Virginia  City,  and  soon  became  the 
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chief  commercial  emporium  of  Montana,  a  distinction  which  she 
long  maintained. 

Influenced  by  the  richness  of  this  region,  its  influx  of  popula- 
tion and  its  increasing  importance,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
May  26th,  1864,  and  amended  March  2,  1&67,  set  apart  and  organ- 
ized the  territory  of  Montana  to  include  the  area  within  its 
present  boundaries,  and  thus  was  ended  the  long  struggle  of  this 
region  for  recognition  as  a  territory. 

The  first  territorial  capital  was  located  at  Bannack,  and  here 
the  first  territorial  legislature  assembled  December  12,  1864,  and 
here  were  enacted  the  first  "laws  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
Montana's  political  existence."  Subsequently  in  1865  the  capital 
was  changed  to  Virginia  City  and  finally  in  1875  it  was  changed 
to  Helena,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained,  and  where  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  it  has  been  permanently  located. 

The  years  1863,  1873  and  1883  have  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  years  which  contributed  materially  to  the  development, 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  Montana 

It  was  in  1863  and  1864  when  this  region  first  became  known 
and  advertised  to  the  world  as  fabously  rich  i«  the  precious 
metals. 

Alder  and  Last  Chance  gulches  were  only  two  of  the  numerous 
localities  where  the  yellow  metal  was  found.  Many  a  far  away 
and  almost  inaccessable  locality,  many  uninviting  and  forbidding- 
defiles  in  the  rocky  regions,  and  many  a  mountain  stream,  have 
since  these  years,  revealed  to  the  keen,  sharp,  and  searching 
eyes  of  tjie  prospector  their  wonderful  riches  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  as  a  result  Montana  since  1889  nas  ^een  known  and 
called  the  "Treasure  State.'' 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  Montana 
placers  since  the  discovery  of  Alder  gulch  amounts  to  more  than 
$200,000,000." 

The  advantages  of  Montana  as  a  grazing  state  began  to  be 
realized  in  1873,  tne  argument  then  used  in  its  favor  as  a  grazing 
state  being  that  any  country  which  could  fatten  countless  thous- 
ands of  buffaloes  roaming  at  will  over  its  grassy  plains,  might  also 
fatten  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  same  pasture  lands.'7 
The  truth  of  this  argument  has  never  been  doubted  nor  ques- 
tioned. 

Montana's   agricultural   wealth   began   to   attract   attention   in 
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1883  with  the  completion  of  the  N.  P.  railroad.  Since  that  year 
it  has  been  steadily  growing  in  the  estimation  of  every  rancher 
and  farmer  owning  homesteads  within  her  border,  and  now  in 
this  year,  1007,  its  agricultural  facilities  and  wealth  have  been 
many  times  multiplied  by  the  various  systems  of  irrigation  de- 
vised and  already  set  in  motion  bv  our  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. 

Montana  has  had  an  interesting  and  instructive  history  during 
the  past  60  years. 

Derided,  carcicatured,  and  condemned  as  this  region  had  been 
for  two  full  generations,  it  was  at  last  in  1863  found  to  be  a 
land  producing  untold  wealth  in  gold.  In  1873  it  was  found  to 
be  a  grazing  state  fully  equal  to  any  state  or  territory  in  the 
union,  and  again  in  1883  its  agricultural  products  in  kind,  variety 
and  quality  were  found,  acre  for  acre,  equal  to  those  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  states.  The  years  1863,  l&72>  and  1883  thus 
mark  epochs  in  the  history  of  Montana.  For  with  the  advent 
of  those  years  we  find  her  wealth  and  resources  beginning  to 
be  developed  on  their  present  gigantic  scale.  The  future  of 
Montana  seems  assured  when  we  consider  that  her  wealth  in 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal,  has  as  yet  only  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped,  her  stock  growing  interests  are  constantly  increasing 
and  are  now  more  valuable  than  at  any  previous  time  in  her 
history,  and  that  her  agricultural  interests,  only  partially  de- 
veloped at  the  present  time,  have  been  for  many  years  and  are 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  quantity  and  value. 

This  has  been  her  history  in  the  past,  ever  since  she  became 
a  territory  and  a  state,  and  from  it  we  easily  understand  why 
our  statesman  fifty  years  ago  arrived  at  their  wrong  conclusions 
above  mentioned.  Adopting  the  ideas  of  the  theologian  we  are 
led  to  believe  that,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  our  state  were  purposely  hidden  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  of  sixty  years  ago  only  to  be  revealed  to  the  babes 
and  to  the  intelligence  of  later  years. 

''Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  was  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  Nathanael  in  the  Savior's  time.  "Come  and  see." 
was  the  reply.  Its  full  and  complete  answer  has  been  for  ages 
the  theme  of  poets,  authors,  historians,  and  statesmen.  "Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Montana?"  asked  our  wise  men,  our 
statesmen,  our  press  and  our  people  in  the  middfe  of  the  last 


century.     Contrast  this  region  in  1850  with  the  Montana  of  1900 
and  the  following  answer  is  at  once  apparent : 

From  wigwam  to  palace,  from  bridle  paths  to  railways,  from 
the  common  Indian  pony  to  the  fast  express  train,  from  lawless 
savagery  to  law  abiding  communities,  from  roaming  buffalo 
herds  to  "cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,"  from  council  fires  to  state 
legislatures,  from  the  war  whoop  of  the  Indian  chief  to  the 
governor's  proclamation,  from  furs  and  peltries  as  a  medium  of 
barter  and  exchange  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  realm  handled 
by  scores  of  banking  houses,  from  signal  fires  and  Indian  runners 
to  telegraph  wires  and  telephone  lines  as  the  means  of  rapid 
communication, — such  were  the  contrasts  marking  the  advent  of 
civilization  to  Montana,  and  such  in  brief  was  her  history  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  intervening  between  the  act  of  congress 
creating  her  a  territory  and  the  act  creating  her  a  state. 
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EARLY     EXPLORERS  AND  PIONEER     MISSIONARIES. 

According'  to  the  "History  of  Montana"  the  earliest  explora- 
tion of  her  territory  west  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  must 
be  credited  to  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  while  that  of  the  region 
east  of  the  range  is  due  to  the  French,"  the  first  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  latter  region  dating  back  to  1738.  "Long  before 
this  year  many  adventurous  Frenchmen  had  extended  their  jour- 
neys westward;  but  owing  to  their  illiterate,  and  unprogressive 
character,  no  mention  of  them  appears  in  the  letters  of  the  mis- 
sionary fathers  or  military  officers  of  that  or  later  periods." 
These  Frenchmen,  trappers,  hunters,  and  voyageurs,  penetrating 
the  wilderness  from  Montreal,  leaving  civilization  far  behind 
them,  living  alone  or  among  the  Indians,  intermarrying  with 
them,  adopting  their  modes  and  customs,  exiles  from  home  and 
losing  ail  desire  to  return,  plying  their  trade  and  occupation  at 
first  with  vigor  and  activity  and  later  with  indifference  and  un- 
concern, often  became  as  shiftless  and  improvident  as  the  abo- 
rigines, and  thus  identified  with  them  often  became  as  intensely 
Indian  in  character  and  occupation  as  the  Indians  themselves. 
"The  influence  of  these  characters  upon  the  red  men  was  never 
great.  Trapping,  hunting,  and  fishing  were  alike  their  amuse- 
ment and  their  toil,  and  success  in  these  pursuits  filled  the  meas- 
ure of  their  ambition." 

"In  1738  French  exploration  was  revived  by  Count  Maurepas 
and  during  this  year  Verandrye,  the  explorer,  was  sent  by  his 
government  on  an  overland  journey  from  Montreal  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  he  seems  however  to  have  gone  no  further  than  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  obliged  to  turn  back 
and  to  abandon  the  expedition  because  his  men  got  mixed  up 
in  a  war  which  the  Indians  were  then  waging  among  them- 
selves." 

"In  1752  two  more  expeditions  were  again  sent  west,  one  to 
explore  the  Missouri  river  country,  and  one  to  explore  the  Sas- 
katchewan." These  expeditions  resulted  in  establishing  a  few 
military  posts  along  the  Missouri  and  in  Canada,  in  confirming 
the  reports  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  that  this  western  coun- 
try had  no  forests,  that  it  abounded  in  buffalo,  beaver,  and  other 
fur  bearing  animals,  and  that  the  Indians  were  here  as  elsewhere 
often  treacherous,  warlike,  hostile  to  strangers,  and  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 
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To  find  an  overland  route  westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
seeirrs  to  have  been  as  favorite  an  idea  with  all  these  early 
French  explorers  as  the  discovery  of  a  water  route  to  India  was 
with  the  navigators  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Two  routes  across  the  continent,  each  terminating  at  che 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  were  discovered  and  used  by  them. 
"The  fur  traders  from  Montreal  passing  through  Lake  Superior 
to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  thence  up  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Rockies,  thence  west  over  the  mountains  to  the  source*;  of  the 
Columbia,  thence  down  that  river  to  the  Pacific,  thus  discovered 
and  established  the  northerly  route  of  travel.  At  a  later  date, 
but  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  adventurous  traders  from 
New  York  and  St.  Louis  passing  up  the  Platte  river  and  through 
the  South  Pass,  crossed  the  Green  river  to  the  Lewis  fork  of  the 
Columbia  and  thence  proceeded  down  that  river  to  the  Pacific, 
thus  establishing  the  southerly  route  of  travel."  "This  entire 
region  was  just  between  these  two  lines  of  travel.''  It  was  one 
of  the  unknown  portions  of  the  continent.  A  few  vague  and 
doubtful  accounts  based  upon  the  reports  of  hunters  and  trappers 
and  relating  to  its  aborigines,  its  character,  and  resources,  con- 
stituted the  only  information  in  regard  to  this  region  which 
ever  reached  the  outposts  of  civilization.  As  late  as  1804  nothing 
definite,  official  or  reliable  relating  to  the  country  was  known 
by  the  people  at  large.  Solitude  seems  to  have  claimed  this 
region  as  her  own  from  time  immemorial  to  the  time  of  Verand- 
rye's  expedition  and  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke's   expedition. 

But  over  this  region  a  new  era  was  soon  to  dawn.  Solitude 
was  not  destined  to  rule  and  govern  it  forever.  Trance  in  1803 
sold  and  transferred  her  claim  to  it  to  the  United  States,,  and 
following  this  sale  came  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploration  result- 
ing in  blazing  a  trail  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific.  A  new  nation 
was  now  in  possession  of  this  region,  a  new  language  was  to 
be  the  medium  of  communication,  new  routes  of  travel  were  to 
be  established,  and  new  customs  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  Sixty  years,  however,  were  yet  to  elapse  before  its  native 
wealth  and  resources  were  to  become  known  and  published  to 
the  world  and  before  her  mountains,  valleys,  plains  and  water- 
ways were  to  become  as  attractive  and  inviting  to  the  rancher, 
the   miner,   the   artisan,   and   the   capitalist,   as   they   were   then 
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repulsive,  and  offensive  to  our  statesmen  at  Washington.  These 
sixty  years,  however,  constitute  that  period  of  probation  exacted 
by  our  government  and  people  in  which  to  test  the  worth  and 
fitness  of  this  region  first  for  a  territory  and  then  for  a  state. 
Hunters  and  trappers  were  then  exploring  every  stream,  every 
river,  every  plain,  every  defile  in  the  Rockies;  every  mountain 
pass;  they  knew  every  Indian  tribe,  their  habits,  the*ir  customs 
and  language,  how  to  avoid  and  to  encounter  their  war  parties, 
how  to  circumvent  them,  how  to  meet  them  in  their  own  wilds 
and  vastnesses,  and  there  to  conquer  them. 

The  Indians  noted  with  alarm  and  dread  the  coming  of  the 
white  men,  felt  themselves  at  once  in  contact  with  a  superior 
race,  feared  their  purposes,  watched  their  movements,  guarded 
their  game  preserves  with  jealous  care,-  and  yet  they  realized 
that  their  days  of  supremacy  would  soon  be  over.  It  is  indeed 
pitable  to  note  the  fear  and  even  terror  seizing  upon  these  be- 
nighted children  of  an  inferior  race  when  they  saw  the  first 
steamer  slowly  coming  up  the  Missouri  with  its  tall,  black  smoke 
stacks,  the  first  object  to  catch  their  attention,  with  its  smoke 
and  cinders  rushing  therefrom  toward  heaven  and  vanishing 
in  the  air,  with  its  fires  burning  under  its  boilers,  and  with  its 
whistles  screaming  and  screeching  at  every  bend  and  sand  bar 
in  the  river.  "Humph !  Heap  big  fire-boat !  Come,,  burn  all 
country  up!  Burn  Injun  up!  Humph!  No  good.  Heap  bad!" 
were  their  frequent  exclamations  of  alarm  and  fear,  wails  in  fact, 
deep  and  mournful  wails,  characteristic  of  the  American  Indian, 
always  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  ways  and  customs  of  his 
fathers,  always  regretting  deeply  any  change  in  them,  too  densely 
ignorant  in  fact,  too  benighted,  and  too  superstitious  to  compre- 
hend and  to  welcome  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  progress 
and  civilization  in  any  form  or  character. 

Space  herein  forbids  the  mention  of  all  those  early  pioneers 
whose  resolute  character,  heroic  endeavor,  tireless  energy,  and 
dauntless  courage,  earned  for  them  an  enduring  place  on  Mon- 
tana's scroll  of  fame.  We  give  only  a  passing  mention  to  that 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  class  of  pioneers  .who  "without  money 
and  without  price,"  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  enhance 
the  spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of.  the  aborogines  of  Montana. 

"The  pioneer  of  Christianity  and  civilizatior  in  this  region 
was  the  Rev.  Father  DeSmet/'  who  located  among  the  Flathead 
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Indians  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  in  1840.  Ably  assisted  in  later 
years  by  Fathers  Ravalli  and  Broulette  these  "three  wonderful 
men  spent  long  years  of  toil  and  patient  endeavor  in  the  hope  ot 
taming  the  wild  red  men  of  Montana."  They  were  indeed  apos- 
tles to  the  Indians,  called  to  them  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
much  as  St.  Paul  was  called  to  the  Macedonians.  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  was  the 
spirit  always  animating  these  missionary  pioneers.  Leaving 
home  and  country  and  kindred  and  all  they  held  most  dear, 
we  find  them  in  response  to  this  call  taking  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  hurrying  into  this  strange  and  unknown  wilderness,  bear- 
ing the  cross  before  them,  enduring  every  privation,  every  hard- 
ship every  insult,  every  disappointment,  and  devoting  years  of 
hard  toil  and  noble  endeavor  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Indians, 
to  teach  them  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  to  elevate  them  to  civil- 
ization. To  them,  indeed,  "The  harvest  was  plenteous  but  the 
laborers  were  few."  In  them  as  in  John  the  Baptist,  was  again 
heard  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  'prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord.     Make  his  paths  straight.'  " 

These  missionaries  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
sacred  calling  were  obliged  to  be  the  most  practical  men  of  any 
age  or  country;  they  were  compelled  to  know  and  to  practice 
all  of  the  arts,  crafts,  and  occupation  of  civilized  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  clerical  duties,  they  were  obliged  to  be  tillers  of 
the  soil,  to  teach  the  Indians  the  art  of  agriculture,  how  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  crops,  when  to  sow,  when  to  reap,  how  to 
care  for,  and  to  make  use  of  the  crops  after  harvest  They  were 
also  obliged  to  be  carpenters,  mechanics,  millwrights,  manu- 
facturers, cooks,  tailors,  school  teachers,  doctors,  and  to  be  able 
to  settle  and  to  arbitrate  all  quarrels  and  disputes  arising  among 
and  between  the  tribes  of  this  western  region.  They  were 
obliged  to  practice  all  these  occupations  at  the  same  time.  In  all 
of  these  pursuits  Father  Ravalli  seems  to  have  been  a  genius. 
Having  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  surgery  and  the  natural 
sciences,  he  was  the  one  man  specially  fitted  by  nature,  disposi- 
tion, and  education  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  difficult- 
ies and  questions  arising  in  this  unknown  territory.  Often  we 
hear  of  him  celebrating  mass,  and  then  hurrying  away  from  the 
chapel  to  administer  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
stopping  often  on  his  return  at  some  wigwam  home  to  instruct  an 
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Indian  novice  how  to  repair  his  shoes  or  mend  his  clothes,  or  to 
sharpen  tools,  then  teaching  a  class  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  school 
house  how  to  read  and  write,  then  flying  away  to  direct  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,,  and  stopping  on  his  return  to  settle  a 
dispute  between  angry  claimants  to  property.  His  was  indeed* 
a  busy,  active,  strenuous  life.  Priest,  teacher,  judge,  master 
mechanic,  surgeon,  millwright,  tailor,  the  good  man  was  an  adept 
in  all  these  pursuits  and  occupations.  Active,  kind  hearted,  al- 
ways on  the  alert  to  help  and  to  teach  these  dusky  sons  of 
earth,  his  heart  and  soul  wrapped  up  in  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  the  red  men,  in  providing  for  their  future  wants  and  neces- 
sities, in  elevating  them  and  their  condition  from  savagery  to 
civilizatiton,  such  was  this  man's  life  for  40  years  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  when  he  died,  worn  out 
with  toil  and  care  and  anxiety,  endeared  to  all,  beloved,  revered 
and  mourned  by  all,  the  white  men  and  the  red  men  alike  of 
the  entire  Bitter  Root  valley  exclaimed,  "A  great  man,  a  good 
man  has  gone  to  his  reward.     He  died  with  the  harness  on." 

Father  Ravalli  was  only  one  of  the  missionary  pioneers  whose 
labors  were  of  the  character  above  described.  Scores  of  other 
fathers  might  be  noted.  We  mention  him  as  perhaps  the  fore- 
most, and  most  noted  missionary  pioneer  during  the  40  years 
of  his  life  among  the  Indians  of  this  region.  They  loved  him 
as  their  father.    He  loved  them  as  his  children. 

These  pioneers  were  indeed  true  hearted,  self  sacrificing  men. 
No  mercenary  motives  animated  them.  None  can  measure  nor 
estimate  the  value  of  their  lives  and  services.  The  only  tribute 
we  can  pay  these  missionary  pioneers  is  to  keep  them  and  their 
works  fondly  in  memory.  This  region  was  their  adopted  home. 
To  do  good  was  their  occupation,  to  make  the  "wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  glad"  was  their  ruling  motive,  to  make  the 
"desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  their  joy  and  delight. 
To  transplant  the  civilization  of  their  early  far  away  homes 
with  all  their  comforts  and  blessings  here  in  this  region  were 
their  intentions,  aims,  and  purposes,  and  to  this  end  and  object 
they  gave  their  lives  and  energies.  In  the  history  of  Montana 
these  missionary  pioneers  are  known  and  referred  to  as  her  first 
apostles  to  the  Indians. 
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THE  PATHFINDERS. 

The  period  of  sixty  years  from  1804,  the  year  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  set  out  upon  their  exploring  expedition,  unto  1864,  the  year 
when  Montana  became  a  territory,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
period  of  evolution  in  which  this  region  was  slowly  changing 
from  chaotic  confusion  to  law  and  order.  These  were  the  last 
years  of  Montana  primeval. 

Lewis  and  Clark  found  a  pathway  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pa- 
cific. This  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  Jefferson's  administration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  important  result  of  their  expedition. 
Their  reports  revealed  the  physical  character  of  this  region,  its 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  climate,  vegetation,  also  its  wealth 
in  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
Indian  tribes  through  whose  countries  they  had  passed.  These 
reports  contained  all  the  information  in  regard  to  this  region 
known  to  civilization  until  1864.  Our  statesmen  and  people 
during  this  period  knew  but  little  more  of  the  wealth  and  re* 
sources  of  this  part  of  our  national  domain  than  they  did  of 
Africa.  At  this  point  the  personal  letter  of  President  Jefferson 
to  Lewis  and  Clark,  giving  full  instructions  even  to  the  minutest 
details  in  regard  to  this  expedition,  becomes  particularly  in- 
teresting, for  it  shows  how  utterly  ignorant  both  France,  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  as  the  former  and  present  owners  of  this 
domain,  had  been,  and  now  were,  of  its  physical  and  climatic  fea- 
tures, vast  resources,  native  wealth,  and  of  its  Indian  tribes. 

One  of  the  noticeable  portions  of  this  letter  is  that  it  directs 
and  instructs  Lewis  and  Clark,  after  arriving  at  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  return  home  in  some  ship  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  their  return  by  the  way  they  went  should 
appear  "imminently  dangerous." 

The  one  object  of  interest  in  these  reports  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
catching  the  attention  of  commerce  was  the  wealth  in  fur-bear- 
ing animals  in  which  this  region  then  abounded.  Hunters,  trap- 
pers, and  voyagers,  had 'for  years  after  the  time  of  this  expedi- 
tion been  very  ardent  and  emphatic  in  commending  this  region 
for  its  wealth  in  furs.  The  accounts  of  these  voluntary  exiles 
from  civilization  found  neither  grace  nor  favor  among  our  states- 
men, but  they  were  wonderfully  attractive  to  all  of  the  fur  trading 
companies.  In  fact  the  more  this  region  was  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned at  Washingtonfi  the  more  it  was  favored  and  explored  by 
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these  fur  trading  companies.  As  a  result  these  companies  sent 
exploring  parties  to  all  portions  of  this  region,  and  within  forty 
years  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  the  agents 
of  these  companies  and  the  men  in  their  employ  in  their  eager 
pursuit  of  furs  had  traversed  every  portion  of  it.  They  knew 
every  river  and  stream  within  this  region,  every  mountain  range 
and  pass,  all  of  its  forests  and  plains,  all  of  its  pasture  and  rich 
alluvial  agricultural  lands,  every  choice  trapping  ground,  every 
buffalo  wallow,  every  Indian  tribe,  all  their  customary  paths 
and  trails,  how  to  outwit  them  and  how  to  defeat  them  in  all 
their  predatory  excursions.  Thus  it  appears  that  our  statesmen 
and  people  during  this  period  were  in  densest  ignorance  of  this 
region,  while  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  voyageurs  had  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Some  men  love  and  enjov  exile  from  home  and  civilization. 
This  fact  is  everywhere  noticeable  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  boundless  freedom  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  the  fascinations 
and  attractions  of  buffalo  hunting,  beaver  trapping,  the  capture 
of  the  grizzly  and  the  elk,  and  life  on  the  frontier,  mingled  of-* 
ten  with  the  excitement  of  a  "brush  with  the  Indians, "  were 
among  the  allurements  and  the  charms  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, enticing  many  adventurers  from  home  and  friends  to  the 
wilderness  and  to  frontier  life.  To  live  remote  from  the  haunts 
of  men  where  troublesome  and  inquisitive  neighbors  would  not 
be  too  near  them,  were  often  their  ruling  desires  and  acting 
motives.  Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  James  Bridger,  and  even 
William  T.  Hamilton,  now  living,  were  examples  of  such  men. 

When  once  fully  initiated  into  frontier  life,  civilization  has  no 
further  attractions  and  no  charms  for  them.  Unerring  as  shots, 
with  courage  developed  by  their  experience,  trained  by  hardship 
and  danger  to  encounter  want  and  peril  in  any  form,  they  were 
invaluable  as  scouts,  guides,  explorers  and  frontiersmen.  From 
these  characters  the  hunters,  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  our  country  in  a  large  degree  recruited  their  num- 
bers. They  were  the  real  pathfinders  of  this  territory.  They 
had  discovered  and  were  familiar  with  all  the  routes  of  travel 
over  this  region  long  before  it  became  an  organized  territory, 
and  their  services  as  guides  and  explorers  were  invaluable  to 
the  permanent  settlers  when  the  first  great  tide  of  immigration 
set  in  toward  and  over  this  region. 
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So  profitable  was  trade  in  the  furs  of  this  region  during  the 
first  sixty  years  of  its  ownership  by  our  country  that  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  spared  no  efforts  and  no 
expense  to  control  it,  to  develop  it  and  to  establish  trading  posts 
at  points  along  the  Missouri  river  easy  of  access  and  convenient 
for  trade. 

Flatboats  laden  with  all  the  necessities  of  the  frontier  and 
wilderness  markets  were  for  many  years  towed,  poled,  and 
pushed  up  the  Missouri  to  these  trading  posts.  In  1833  the  first 
steamers  began  their  trips  up  the  river  and  continued  them  un- 
til the  time  of  the  railroads.  During  this  period  the  government 
had  established  many  military  posts,  entered  into  many  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  established  its  authority  over  the 
whole  of  this  territory.  But  in  spite  of  treaties,  reservations, 
and  annuities  paid  them,  the  heart  of  the  redman  was  bad  and 
continued  bad  for  two  full  generations.  The  Indian  was  still  a 
savage.  He  could  not  be  tamed  in  a  decade.  Civilization  could 
not  regenerate  him  nor  convert  him  in  the  space  of  a  life  time. 
It  could  reach  his  children  in  a  small  degree.  It  has  already 
influenced  his  grand  children  in  a  great  degree.  Generations  of 
time  are  still  needed  to  render  him  an  exemplary  American  cit- 
izen. The  fact  is  always  evident  that  the  redman  is  by  nature 
a  savage.  Alone  and  unaided  he  cannot  make  progress.  Contact 
and  association  with  a  superior  race  are  always  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  noblest  and  best  traits  in  him,  and  to  accomplish'  this 
object  requires  at  least  a  full  life  time. 

The  limits  of  this  subject  forbid  descriptions  of  Indian  treaties 
and  their  violations,  their  tribal  laws  and  customs,  the  deadly 
feuds  and  wars  between  the  different  tribes,  their  predatory 
excursions  and  plundering  raids  upon  the  lonely  trapper,  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  latter,  and  the  Sioux  and  Nez  Perce 
wars.  The  object  of  mentioning  these  subjects  is  merely  to 
show  the  herculean  tasks  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  these 
pathfinders.  They  tamed  the  Indians.  They  brought  them  into 
association  with  the  white  men.  They  blazed  a  thousand  trails 
for  the  pioneers.  It  was  reserved  for  the  pioneers  to  set  for 
the  redman  the  example  of  toil  and  industry,  and.  for  a  later 
period  to  civilize  him  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  full  duties  of 
an  American  citizen.  Thus  had  the  pathfinders  prepared  this 
region   for   the   pioneers.      "First   he   blade,   then   the   ear,   then 
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the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  Such  has  been  the  history,  the  progress 
and  the  march  of  events  in  this  part  of  our  national  domain 
during  the  past  century. 


THE  PIONEERS. 

The  pathfinders  had  accomplished  a  noble  work":  Like  Caleb 
and  Joshua  of  patriarchal  times  they  had  come  over  into  this 
"promised  land"  to  spy  ont  its  wealth  and  its  attractions.  They 
had  discovered  the  best  way  to  subdue  it,  and  to  render  it  fit 
for  multitudes  to  occupy  at  a  later  period.  During  their  long 
years  of  toil  and  experience  they  had  often  reported  it  a  goodly 
land,  a  land  fitted  and  provided  by  nature  with  all  the  resources 
necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  great  and  increasing  popula- 
tion, a  land  in  fact  that  by  the  hands  and  arts  of  •  civilization 
could  be  made  to  "flow  with  milk  and  honey."  Furs  were  the 
attractions  drawing  the  pathfinders  to  this  region,  gold  the  at- 
traction drawing  the  pioneers.  Gold  is  the  most  precious  of 
metals.  It  makes  and  ruins  ail  classes  of  people.  No  toil,  no 
hardship,  no  privation,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  secure  it. 
Judged  by  their  actions  people  often  seem  to  prize  it  higher 
than  their  souls.  Men  will  often  abandon  country,  home, 
friends,  and  even  their  wives  and  children  in  their  wild  en- 
deavors and  furious  race  to  secure  it.  It  affects  all  classes  of 
people.  The  discovery  of  gold  always  causes  a  panic  of  exci le- 
nient in  any  community  and  a  helter-skelter  stampede  to  its 
locality.  Rigors  of  climate  are  then  unnoticed,  privations  are 
then  ridiculed,  toils  have  no  consideration,  hardships  no  in- 
fluence, nothing  can  then  stop  men  in  their  eager,  search,  per- 
sistent quest,,  and  panic  rush  for  gold.  Such  were  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  many  of  the  states  and  territories  when  the 
first  exciting  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Grasshopper 
Creek  and  in  Alder  and  Last  Chance  gulches  were  announced 
and  published  to  the  world.  "The  discovery  of  gold  in  1862 
and  1863,"  says  U.  S.  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  "was  the  initial  point 
of  a  new  era.  No  longer  could  savage  and  solitude  hold  their 
former  sway.  Gold  was  the  talisman  that  set  the  pace  for  the 
swift  development  of  an  empire.  The  startling  news  spread 
far  and  wide,  followed  by  the  rush  of  prospectors  and  miners 
in  the  coining  spring.'' 
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The  beautiful  lines  of  Whittier  are  in  a  way  illustrative  of 
those  years : 

"I  heard  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be, 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea." 

"The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  moulding-  into  form.'' 

The  dav  of  the  pathfinder  was  now  fast  waning,  the  day  of 
the  pioneer  had  already  dawned.  For  a  centurv  this  region 
had  been  exporting  furs,  peltries  and  all  the  products  of  the 
hunter  and  trapper  to  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America.  Here- 
after it  would  export  gold,  silver,  and  all  the  products  of  the 
range  and  farm.  Steel  traps,  powder,  lead,  fire  arms,  trapper's 
supplies.  Indian  supplies  of  every  kind  and  ^ari'%ty  had  for  a 
full  hundred  years  been  freighted  to  this  wilderness  market, 
and  had  found  a  readv  sale.  Hereafter  miner's  supplies,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  the  merchandise  of  civilization  were 
here  to  find  a  ready  sale  and  a  constant  market.  The  pathfinders 
had  indeed  made  "glad  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place," 
but  the  pioneers  were  destined  to  unlock  nature's  wealth  and 
to  make  the  "desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  trie  rose."  An  old 
era  had  passed  away.  A  new  era  had  commenced.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  pioneers  is  decidedly  pleasing  and  interesting". 

•They  had — 

"Crossed  the  prairies,   as   of  old   their  fathers   crossed   the   sea. 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East,  the  homestead  of  the  free.'* 

These  pioneers  came  from  every  occupation,  every  profession, 
every  walk  in  life,  and  from  every  section  of  America.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  clergymen,  merchants,  mechanics,  teachers,  farmers, 
miners,  stock  growers,  and  others,  had  all  come,  determined  to 
try  their  fortunes  here,  and  to  become  identified  with  the  pres- 
ent and  future  interests  of  this  promising  region.  Courage,  hon- 
esty, industry,  intelligence,  cheer,  and  a  fellow  feeling  for  a 
fellow  man  Avere  branded  deep  in  their  countenances,  in  their 
acts,  and  in  their  conversation.  From  forest,  lake,  and  riverj 
from  hamlet,  town,  and  farm,  from  bank,  and  store,  and  pulpit* 
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they  came  and  swarmed  in  all  the  gulches,  along  the  rivers  and 
streams,  and  up  and  down  the  mountain  sides,  each  and  all  in 
eager  quest  and  vigorous  search  for  gold.  A  more  cosmopolitan 
class  of  people  never  before  came  together  with  one  accord  and 
with  one  purpose  than  were  assembled  in  Alder  and  Last  Chance 
gulches  in  1863,  1864  and  1865.  Virginia  City  and  Helena  dur- 
ing those  years  sprang  from  nothing  to  cities  of  10,000  people. 
Mining  was  the  chief  employment.  A  never  flagging  industry, 
constant  toil,  ceaseless  determination  to  wrench  from  placer, 
gulch,  and  ledge,  their  secret  stores  of  gold,  were  everywhere  the 
rule,  order,  and  custom  governing  the  people  in  their  daily  oc- 
cupation. The  ring  of  the  chopper's  ax,  the  noise  of  the  sledge 
hammer  and  drill,  the  explosion  of  the  blast  as  some  huge  ledge 
flew  open  to  reveal  its  yellow  treasures,  the  washing  of  sands 
in  the  placers,  the  gathering  of  groups  of  men  around  some 
fortunate  individual  to  examine  a  choice  nugget,  01  the  quantity 
of  gold  panned  out  as  the  result  of  his  patient  toil  with  pick, 
shovel,  and  crowbar,  the  shouts  of  the  bullwhackers  and  the 
crack  of  whips  as  some  freighting  outfit  drove  in  or  out  of 
town, — were  now  the  customary  every  day  experiences  in  these 
former  wild  and  worthless  desert  regions.  What  a  contrast  in 
four  years. 

Then  solitude  brooded  over  this  region,  its  silence  being 
broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  stealthy  tread  of  lynx  or  lion, 
or  the  yelps  of  wolves  and  coyotes,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  or 
broken  by  the  wind  dolefully  sighing  through  the  tree  tops, 
whistling  around  some  lonely  mountain  crag  or  peak,  or, driving 
its  blasts  up  and  down  some  barren,  stony  lifeless  canyon.  Now 
the  hum  of  activity,  characteristic  of  civilized  life  was  heard 
in  many  a  new  and  strange  locality,  along  many  a  mountain 
stream,  and  often  far  up  some  steep  and  rocky  hillside  slope. 
The  former  haunts  of  the  Indians  and  pathfinders,  the  moor, 
prairie,  mountain,  stream  and  fen,  were  now  occupied  and  ten- 
anted by  a  superior  people  that  had  recently  come  to  this  region 
to  develop  its  resources,  to  make  homes  for  their  families,  to 
grow  up  with  the  country,  and  to  become  identified  with  its  in- 
terests. These  were  the  years  when  the  pioneers  were 'examining 
every  part  of  this  region,  were  laying  in  it  the  foundations  of  a 
new  commonwealth,  and  were  fitting  and  preparing  it  for  its 
natural  and  proper  place  among  the  states  of  the  union. 
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They  foresaw  and  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  before 
them.  They  had  cast  their  lot  in  this  region.  Its  future  suc- 
cess or  failure  meant  their  success  or  failure,  and  without  once 
faltering  or  looking  back  they  began  resolutely  to  shape  its  future 
destinies  to  meet  the  ends  and  purposes  of  a  liberty  loving  and 
progressive  people. 

To  provide  bread  and  meat  for  their  families,  to  fight  Indians 
and  highwaymen,  to  construct  roads  and  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world,  to  establish  freight  routes  for  sup- 
plies, were  the  first  duties  of  these  pioneers  and  wilderness 
exiles  now  living  and  toiling  a  thousand  miles  remote  from 
civilization  and  their  former  homes. 

The  qualities  most  noticed  in  these  pioneers  and  most  needed 
in  this  region  during  this  period  were  high  standards  of  intelli- 
gence, courage  to  meet  all  difficulties  and  dangers  then  con- 
fronting them,  resolution  to  make  their  homes  here  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  this  region,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  the  duties  and  obligations  they  owed  to  one  another 
and  the  community  at  large.  Stern,  heroic,  progressive,  vigorous 
qualities  these !  The  Puritans  themselves,  and  the  Virginia  set- 
tlers were  not  made  of  sterner  stuff  or  better  material.  They 
had  immediate  need  and  use  of  all  these  native  abilities.  Ease, 
comfort,  and  security  were  not  for  them.  Struggling  with  na- 
ture, with  the  Indians,  or  with  highwaymen,  were  their  daily 
occupations.  Thev  were  obliged  to  orovide  against  Indian  hos- 
tilities, to  checkmate  the  designs  of  the  robbers  of  their  own 
race  then  within  their  own  ranks,  to  provide  for  their  own 
municipal  and  corporate  needs,  and  to  ask  congress  to  grant  this 
region  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  territory. 

Successful  in  all  these  undertakings  they  began  in  1864  their 
long  probationary  period  of  twenty-five  years  necessary  to  secure 
for  Montana  its  proper  place  in  the  Union.  The  keel  of  our 
Ship  of  State  had  thus  been  laid  by  them.  To  construct  the  ship 
itself  from  materials  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
winds,  storms,  and  gales  incident  to  all  craft  of  this  kind  requir- 
ed the  constant  care,  attention,  and  vigilance  of  these  pioneer 
builders  from  1864  to  1889,  the  year  when  Montana  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 

To  the  stranger  coming  to  Montana  and  reviewing  its  history 
the  foregoing  seems  a  fair  estimate  of  the  spirit  animating  the 
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pioneers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  by  them 
during  the  first  years  of  their  residence  in  this  region.  High 
minded,  liberal  in  their  ideas,  intelligent  in  a  surprising  degree,, 
toil  and  energy  their  only  birthright,  masters  of  the  situation, 
competent  for  the  tasks  exacted  of  them,  the  pioneers  had 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  had  carved  first  a  territory  and  then 
a  state  out  of  a  wilderness  in  a  generation  of  time,  and  there- 
after might  well  be  entrusted  with  its  future  care,  development,, 
and  government.  They  had  pride  enough  and  righteous  indig- 
nation enough  to  hurl  back  and  to  set  at  naught  the  reflections 
cast  upon  this  region,  and  the  invectives  and  maledictions  spite- 
fully hurled  at  it  by  our  statesmen  during  the  late  40's  and  early 
50's,  and  to  picture  and  to  describe  to  them  in  1864  the  actual 
truth,  deserved  merits,  and  just  deserts  of  Montana.  They  had 
activity  enough,  enthusiasm  enough,  and  influence  enough  10 
elevate  Montana  to  its  proper  place  and  rank  among  the  states 
of  the  Union.  Strong  men,  tried  and  true,  men  of  heroic  mold 
and  stamp,  few  only  of  them  now  are  living.  They  established 
our  commonwealth,  they  shaped  our  political  destines,  they 
elevated  Montana  to  the  dignity  of  a  state,  and  they  watched 
over  and  cared  for  our  welfare  and  progress  as  long  as  they 
lived.  They  were  to  Montana  what  the  Puritans^  were  to  Mass- 
achusetts and  the  Cavalier/  were  to  Virginia,  founders  of  com- 
monwealths. Let  their  names  and  their  deeds  be  preserved  in 
our  history.  Let  Pioneer  Day  be  observed  in  their  memory  by 
old  and  young  alike.  This  is  our  reasonable  tribute  to  the 
Pioneers. 

One  of  the  eulogies  fitting  and  applicable  to  the  pioneers, 
illustrating  and  describing  their  work,  is  found  in  the  vigorous 
lines  of  Sir  William  Jones: 

'"'What  constitutes  a  state? 

Not   high-raised   battlements   or   labored   mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where  laughing  at  the  storm,   rich   navies  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride.'* 
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"No — men,  high-minded  men. 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude,  — 
Men  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 

And   crush   the  tyrant   while   they  rend   the   chain. 
These  constitute  a  state ; 

And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 

Sits   empress,   crowning-  good,   repressing   ill. 


THE  PIONEER. 

Soon,  to  the  mist  of  a  spirit  camp 

On  Eternity's  frontier, 
Dim,  in  the  haze  of  the  Great  Beyond, 

Will  have  passed  the  pioneer. 

Peace,  like  smoke  from  the  signal-fires 

Of  Red-men,  known  of  old. 
Beckons  them  on,  with  promise  bright 

As  the  Moat  from  leads  of  gold. 

On  and  on  to  the  shadowy  end : 

AYhere  the  trail  to  man  is  strange, 

Where  mystery,  guide  to  ford  and  pass. 
Leads  all  across  the  range. 

And  there  the  gold  of  rich  reward 

Awaits,  for  service  here, 
And  fate,  relenting,  guards  the  sluice 

Of  everv  pioneer. 

— Bv   F.   B.   Linderman. 
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"THE  DARK  DAYS  OF  MONTANA." 

"The  Dark  Days  of  Montana"  is  the  title  given  by  T.  H.  Dims- 
dale  to  one  of  the  chapters  in  his  interesting  book  "The  Vigil- 
antes of  Montana,  or  Popular  Justice  in  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
That  work  briefly  inllustrates  the  calendar  of  crimes  committed 
in  this  territory  in  1863  and  1864,  and  the  quick  and  summary 
means  resorted  to  by  the  people  to  suppress  them.  From  it 
we  learn  that  a  veritable  "reign  of  terror"  for  a  time  prevailed 
in  many  of  the  mining  camps  and  along  the  routes  of  travel  in 
this  region  during  those  years. 

Among  the  numerous  strangers  arriving  at  Bannack  and  Alder 
Gulch  during  the  gold  stampede  to  those  placers  were  a  large 
number  of  desperadoes,  thieves,  robbers,  suspects,  and  off-scour- 
ings  from,  neighboring  states,  and  territories.  These  men  were 
known  and  designated  as  "road  agents,"  a  mild  term  of  descrip- 
tion for  the  worst  gang  of  highwaymen  ever  cursing  any  civilized 
country.  The  ancient  brigands  of  Greece,  Italy,  or  any  other 
robber  infested  country,  or  even  the  old  Algerian  pirates,  become 
gentlemen  and  hale  fellows  when  contrasted  with  these  heartless 
and  merciless  ruffians. 

The  riches  of  this  region  had  attracted  them  hither  as  it  had 
attracted  honest  men  from  every  quarter,  and  for  a  short  season 
it  proved  to  be  to  them  a  rich  and  inviting  field  in  which  to  pur- 
sue their  criminal  occupations.  Unlike  the  miners  with  whom 
they  at  times  associated,  their  hands  were  never 'hardened  with 
honest  toil,  but  their  characters  were  seared,  scarred,  and  deeply 
stained  with  many  a  blood-red  crime.  The  toiling  miners  had 
been  too  busy  with  their  labors  to  notice  them  or  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  To  get  rich  quick  from  the  products  of  other 
men's  toil  by  fair  means  or  by  foul  was  their  purpose,  and  to 
accomplish  it  human  life  was  to  be  sacrificed  whenever  the  suc- 
cess of  their  schemes  demanded  it. 

It  required  weeks  for  them  to  combine  their  forces  and  to  per- 
fect their  organization,  but  when  once  completed  it  became  the 
terror  of  every  law  abiding  citizen,  and  the  greatest  crime  pro- 
ducing agency  ever  known  in  our  country.  To  rob  and  plunder 
the  toiling  miner  and  business  man  of  their  hard  earned  savings 
and  thus  enrich  themselves  were  the  principles  upon  which  their 
organization  was  founded.  These  strangers  were,  in  fact,  the 
pirates  of  the  mountains,  the  corsairs  of  the  highways,  the  Blue 
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Beards  of  the  Rockies ;  they  were,  in  fact,  wolfish  ruffians, 
always  traveling  in  packs,  but  unlike  wolves,  they  never  yelped 
to  announce  their  approach  to  their  luckless  prey;  their  methods 

of  attack  were  like  those  of  the  tiger  or  panther  lurking  in 
ambush  at  some  point  by  which  their  victims  were  sure  to  pass, 
springing  upon  them  in  an  unguarded  moment  with  roars  of 
terror,  paralyzing  them  with  fear  and  rendering  them  easy  marks 
for  their  strength  and  cunning.  Such  was  this  organization  of 
"road  agents"  whose  headquarters  were  often  at  the  Daly  ranch, 
near  Alder  Gulch,  better  known  as  "Robbers'  Roost."  Here  they 
transacted  business,  and  became  bound  together  by  ties  to  be 
severed  only  by  death  Here  they  forced  each  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  take  their  fearful  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  order.  Here 
they  devised  their  schemes,  matured  their  plans,  arranged  their 
code  of  signals,  and  from  this  place  they  detailed  and  sent  out 
their  chosen  parties  to  attack  all  unsuspecting  men  and  to 
plunder  them'  of  their  valuables.  They  had  their  spies  and 
their  confederates  in  every  place  of  business,  in  every  miner's 
camp,  at  every  lonely  wayside  cabin,  in  every  community,  and 
at  every  stage  relay  station,  and  through  them  they  learned  the 
value  of  every  prospect  claim,  every  placer  mine,  every  mineral 
lead,  and  every  gold-bearing  gulch.  They  knew  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  routes  of  trael  and  bypaths  over  the  moun- 
tains to  and  from  all  the  mining  camps.  Their  field  of  oper- 
ations covered  a  wide  area  of  country  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  their  headquarters. 

Their  knowledge  of  everything  affecting  the  business  affairs 
of  other  men  was  perfect  and  accurate  to  the  minutest  detail. 
They  knew  the  times  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  stage, 
every  pack  train,  and  every  team,  whence  they  came,  whither 
they  were  going,  when  they  would  reach  their  destination,  how 
long  they  would  be  on  the  road,  the  route  they  each  would 
take,  the  quantity  of  merchandise  each  would  carry,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  probable  quantity  and  value  of  gold  thus  to  be 
shipped  out  of  the  country,  or  to  be  carried  on  the  persons  of 
parties  traveling  by  these  means  of  conveyance.  Better  laid 
plans,  more  systematic  plans,  for  wholesale  robbery  and  for 
defiance  to  all  law  and  custom  were  scarcely  ever  devised* or 
executed. 

Always  ready  to  "fight,  fly,  or  plunder,"  alert,  active,  omni- 
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present,  plausible,  cruel,  unscrupulous,  all  things  to  all  men, 
the  offspring  of  his  satanic  majesty  and  inspired  of  him,  these 
'"road  agents"  for  a  brief  season  held  the  ascendancy  at  Bannack 
and  at  Alder  Gulch,  and  here  in  these  and  neighboring  regions 
plied  their  vocations  with  astonishing  boldness  and  success." 
Their  presence  in  these  communities  was  a  menace  and  a  threat 
to  all  the  people  and  their  welfare.  "Without  the  mining  camps," 
says  Senator  Sanders,  "was  the  stealthy  Indian;  within  was  the 
murderous  highwayman,  each  ugly  facts  of  flesh  and  blood."  Of 
the  long  list  of  these  "road  agents,"  Hienry  Plummer  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  and  the  most  craven  coward  of  them  all, 
while  George  Ives  was  the  stalwart  of  the  entire  gang,  the  most 
fearless  and  couragous  of  the  whole  band  of  desperadoes. 

The  history  of  this  organization  and  the  acts  of  tnese  ruffians 
even  now  seem  more  like  tales  from  the  "Arabian  Nights"  than 
like  events  actually  occurring  in  Montana  under  the  very  eyes 
and  observation  of  scores  of  our  citizens  now  living  and  wit- 
nesses to  them 

One  day  in  the  fall  of  1863  startling  news  of  a  stage  hold-up 
and  robbery  reached  all  the  mining  camps.  The  "road  agents" 
had  begun  their  career  of  crime.  Soon  thereafter  news  of  other 
robberies  and  even  murder  itself  again  startled  all  the  miners  and 
their  friends.  These  acts  had  been  perpetrated  too  near  the 
camps  to  allow  any  of  their  people  to  rest  easy.  A  spirit  of  evil 
foreboding  prevailed  among  them.  They  became  nervous,  rest- 
less, uncomfortable,  as  these  acts  of  the  road  agents  became  the 
common  matters  of  daily  conversation.  All  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  the  perpetrators  disclosed  little  or  no 
information.  They  did,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that  a  gang 
of  desperadoes  were  plying  their  vocation  with  remarkable  dis- 
patch and  success,  and  that  nobody  knew  them,  nor  where  they 
lived.  All  people  were  on  the  alert  and  "qm-vive."  Stage 
coach  hold-ups  became  frequent  and  the  actual  murder  of  trav- 
elers more  common  and  even  of  daily  occurrence. 

The  perils  and  dangers  of  traveling  were  constantly  increas- 
ing. Danger  compelled  the  traveler  to  stay  in  the  camp ;  bus- 
iness  compelled  him  to  travel  ana  t'.ius  expose  his  ll+'e  and  Prop- 
erty to  these  desperadoes. 

Sometimes  the  "road  agents,"  after  robbing  their  victims, 
would    spare   their   lives    upon    the    condition    that   they    should 
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either  leave  the  country,  or  that  they  would  not  on  pain  of  death 
reveal  what  had  happened. 

"Meanwhile,"  says  Dimsdale.  "Plummer.  by  reason  of  his 
address  and  tact  and  the  bad  state  of  society,  got  himself  elected 
sheriff  at  Bannack,  and  later  on  at  Alder  Gulch,  and  he  then  ap- 
pointed as  deputies  three  of  the  worst  of  the  road  agents.  This 
stroke  of  policy  enabled  him  and  his  deputies  to  execute  business 
almost  openly  in  the  interest  of  the  robbers,  to  cloak  and  con- 
ceal many  a  crime,  and  to  rule  with  a  rod  or  iron."  Plummer 
now  played  successfully  for  a  time  the  desperate  triple  role  of 
•guardian  of  the  laws,  friend  and  protector  of  the  people,  and 
the  head  and  director  of  the  robber  gangs.  As  a  result,  stage 
robberies  multiplied,  murder  increased  with  frightful  rapidity. 
Travelers  were  robbed  in  broad  day  light,  and  were  obliged  to 
part  with  their  valuables  with  the  utmost  good  nature,  thank- 
ful that  their  lives  were  spared.  The  masked  villains  would 
seem  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  in  some  lonely  part  of  the 
stage  routes  in  numbers  too  formidable  to  justify  resistance. 
Fear  seized  upon  every  community.  People  scarcely  dared  to 
go  from  one  camp  to  another  after  dark. 

The  road  agents  had  thus  succeeded  in  terroriz?ng  the  people 
and  in  keeping  their  victims  from  disclosing  their  acts.  When- 
ever a  stage  carrying  money,  or  valuables  of  any  kind,  or  pas- 
sengers having  gold  secreted  on  their  persons,  was  about  to  leave 
any  station,  the  "agents"  would  place  their  own  private  mark 
upon  it,  so  that  their  confederates  along  the  routes  might  know 
whether  to  hold  it  up,  to  rob  its  passengers  ,or  to  allow  it  go  on 
its  way  unmolested.  The  condition  of  society  at  Bannack  and 
elsewhere  was  becoming  terrible.  For  several  weeks  this  agi- 
tation continued  ever  on  the  increase.  Outrages  began  to  occur 
in  their  own  midst.  Hold-ups  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Not  a 
day  passed  without  some  new  horror.  The  strangers  in  their 
midst  became  violent,  abusive,  threatening.  The  victims  them- 
selves never  dared  to  lisp  a  word  of  truth  relating  to  their 
experiences  with  them.  The  "road  agents"  were  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  gang  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  public  feel- 
ing plied  their  orcupations  with  increased  activity  and  dispatch. 
Daring,  fierce,  reveling  in  the  insane  idea  that  the  public  was 
frightened  and  would  not  dare  to  resist  them,  the  bandits  be- 
came bolder  and  bolder  and  more  open,  defiant,  and  cruel  in  all 
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their  criminal  actions.'  No  one  knew  their  strength,  who  they 
were,  where  they  lived,  and  where  they  would  next  strike.  But 
it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  robbers  were  men  living  in  their 
own  midst.  "This  was  the  time  that  tried  men's  souls"  in  this 
region.  It  was  the  season  of  harvest  for  the  road  agents  It  was 
the  reign  of  terror  for  the  honest  toilers. 

"That  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,"  has  ever  been, 
and  is  today,  as  true  an  adage  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Job.  Soon 
there  came  a  sudden  and  an  awful  change  in  the  fortune  and 
career  of  these  mountain  bandits. 

Heretofore,  they  had  carried  on  their  operations  with  a  high 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  There  was  virtue  enough,  ener- 
gy enough,  and  intelligence  enough  among  the  pioneers  of  this 
region  to  save  it  from  the  horrors  and  the  atrocities  wantonly 
inflicted  upon  it  by  these  desperadoes.  All  that  was  needed  to 
organize  these  forces  into  an  active  working  body  was  leader- 
ship, and  a  leader  foremost  then  and  courageous  in  all  those 
qualities  anr  virtues  so  much  needed  during  this  reign  of  ter- 
ror, and  foremost  since  and  courageous  in  all  those  character- 
istics needed  to  advance  and  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  his 
community,  state,  and  nation, — was  found  among  the  pioneers 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders.  Retribution,  swift 
and  terrible  was  sure  to  follow  and  sooner  or  later  justice  would 
do  her  perfect  work.  The  wrath  of  the  pioneers  was  now  at 
fever  heat.  But  what  could  they  do?  No  evidence  against  the 
robbers  could  be  secured.  The  living  victims  of  their  outrages 
dares  not  tell  their  story,  the  dead  could  tell  no  tales,  and  no 
proof  against  the  desperadoes  was  forthcoming. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  according  to  Dimsdale's  narrative,  a 
wild  bird  from  the  mountains,  a  grouse,  furnished  the  first  im- 
portant piece  of  evidence  leading  to  the  conviction  and  execu- 
tion of  the  most  stalwart  of  the  robber  gang,  George  Ives,  him- 
self. "Nicholas  Tbalt."  says  Dimsdale,  "was  the  owner  of  a 
span  of  mules  and  had  sold  them  for  quite  a  sum  of  money, 
keeping  them  and  the  money  for  a  time  in  his  own  possession. 
This  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Ives  led  him  to  rob  him 
of  his  life,  his  money,  and  the  mules.  He  allowed  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  man  after  dragging  it  into  the  bushes  nearby  to 
remain  near  where  it  fell.  Several  days  after  this  tragedy,  Wil- 
liam Palmer  being  in  the  same  vicinity  shot  a  grouse  rising  in 
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front  of  him,  and  the  bird  dropped  dead  on  the  body  of  the  life- 
less Tbalt.  and  thus  it  was  that  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal  Judge 
ordered  this  wild  bird  of  the  mountains  to  point  out  the  spot, 
and  by  a  miracle,  to  reveal  the  crime.  It  was  the  finger  of  God 
that  indicated  the  scene  of  the  assassination,  and  it  was  His  will 
stirring  in  the  hearts  of  the  indignant  gazers  on  the  remains  of 
Tbalt  which  organized  the  men  afterwards  and  now  known  as 
the  Vigilantes." 

The  indignation  of  the  pioneers  at  Alder  Gulch  at  this  assass- 
ination knew  no  bounds.  Binding  themselves  under  obligations 
for  mutual  support  they  resolved  to  rid  the  country  of  the  gang 
and  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  upon  all  of  them  falling  into 
their  hands  if  a  fair  trial  and  conviction  should  prove  them 
guilty  and  justify  such  action. 

The  body  of  this  unfortunate  man  had  been  found  and  buried, 
but  who  was  the  assassin?  "Out  of  thine  own  mouth  shalt  thou 
be  condemned."  is  an  ancient  historical  adage.  Sure  enough, 
the  bandit,  Ives  himself,  after  this  tragedy  and  while  riding  one 
of  the  mules  thus  secured  from  the  unfortunate  Tbalt  told  one 
of  the  witnesses  at  his  trial  in  his  usual  cool  and  indifferent 
manner  that  ''the  Dutchman,"  referring  to  Tbalt,  "would  'never 
trouble  anybody  again."  This  was  the  fatal  testimony  used  at 
his  trial  that  convicted  him. 

George  Ives  was  at  once  traced  to  his  lair,  arrested,  and 
brought  to  trial  by  these  resolute  and  determined  pioneers. 
Justice  has  sometimes  been  thwarted  in  its  course.  But  the  re- 
cent trial  at  Alder  Gulch,  ending  in  the  conviction  and  sentence 
to  death  of  Stinson,  Lyons  and  Forbes,  three  of  the  notorious 
gang,  for  plotting  and  effecting  the  death  of  Deputy  Sheriff 
Dillingham  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  for  preventing 
their  scheme  to  rob  one  of  his  friends,  had  resulted  in  the  most 
miserable  farce  ever  enacted  in  any  court  of  justice,  for  these 
desperadoes,  upon  a  sympathetic  vote  of  the  people,  were  at 
'once  set  free  by  one  of  the  bandits,  Jack  Gallagher,  then  an  of- 
ficer of  the  law  and  one  of  Plummer's  deputy  sheriffs. 

Dimsdale,  in  his  quaint  style,  informs  us  that  at  this  trial  "the 
jury  box  was  Alder  Gulch,  and  that  the  throne  of  justice  was  a 
wagon  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Wallace  street." 

"Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,"  were  everywhere  heard  and  mut- 
tered by  the  indignant  pioneers,  as  they  discussed  this  glaring 
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and  deliberate  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  they  resolved  thaft  no 
such  miscarriage  of  justice  should  result  at  the  trial  of  George 
Ives. 

"There  are  no  good  Indians,  except  dead  Indians !"  "There  are 
no  good  road  agents,  except  dead  road  agents !"  These,  and  other, 
bitter  exclamations  were  now  often  heard,  and  they  proved 
indeed  to  be  the  first  faint  rumblings  of  the  distant  thunder  fore- 
telling  the  fearful  storm  soon  to  follow. 

"Right  and  wrong  were  now  locking  horns  for  the  mastery/'' 
and  their  first  and  most  desperate  struggle  occurred  at  the  trial 
of  the  bandit,  George  Ives. 

Passing  over  the  details  of  this  trial  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
to  say  that  Colonel  Sanders  then  residing  at  Bannack,  was  sent 
for  to  conduct  the  prosecution ;  that  Ives  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted by  him  and  his  associate,  C.  S.  Baggs ;  that  he  was  ably 
and  vigorously  defended  by  his  own  counsel,  and  that  he  was 
found  guilty  of  he  death  of  Tbalt,  largely  upon  the  testimony 
first  coming  from  his  own  mouth  and  repeated  at  this  trial. 

Again  quoting  from  Dimsdale  we  find  that  "the  time  of  the 
rendering  of  the  verdict  of  the  committee,  before  whom  Ives 
was  tried,  was  the  fearful  crisis  of  the  trial."  Tvven  then,  it 
was  feared  that  the  friends  of  Ives,  led  by  Plummer,  might  rally 
in  sufficient  force  to  rescue  him  from  the  angry,  frenzied  crowd 
of  pioneers.  "But  at  this  moment,  Col.  Sanders  mounted  the 
wagon,  then  the  throne  of  justice,  and  having  recited  that  Ives 
had  been  declared  a  murderer  and  a  robber  by  the  people  there 
assembled,  moved  that  he  be  taken  forthwith  to  the  place  of 
execution  and  there  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  crimes." 
This  motion  was  carried  before  even  Ives,  himself,  seemed  to 
realize  his  own  awful  situation.  Thus,  the  stalwart  of  the  road 
agents  met  his  fate. 

We  refrain  from  mentioning  the  fate  of  the  craven,  Plummer, 
and  the  others  of  his  desperate  gang,  except  that  they,  too,  within 
a  short  time  after  the  trial  of  Ives  paid  the  full  penalty  for 
their  crimes  at  the  hands  of  the  irate  and  resolute  Vigilantes. 

"At  the  trial  of  Ives  there  was  an  unerring  conviction  that 
the  worst  men  in  the  community  was  before  the  people.  A  sight 
like  this  will  never  be  witnessed  again  in  Montana.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  territory.  The  position  of  guard,  juror, 
prosecutor,  or  judge,  was  one  that  none  but  a  brave  and  law 
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abiding  citizen  would  accept.  Marked  for  slaughter,  these  men 
staked  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  society  The  hero  of  the 
trial  was  avowedly  W.  F.  Sanders.  Fearless  as  a  lion,  he  stood 
there,  confronting  and  defying  the  malice  of  his  armed  adver- 
saries until  the  trial  was  over  and  justice  had  been  satisfied. 
The  citizens  of  Montana  recollect  his  actions  with  gratitude  and 
kindly  feeling."  He  was  "the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon" 
throughout  these  trying  times.  The  history  of  the  Vigilantes 
without  the  name  of  Col.  Sanders,  would  be  the  play  of  Ham- 
let with  Hamlet  left  out.  "Judge  Byam,  who  shouldered  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  proceeding,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  in  whose  behalf  he  courted  certain,  deadly  perils,  and 
probable  death.  Charles  S.  Baggs  is  also  remembered  as  being 
at  his  post  when  the  storm  blew  loudest." 

The  effect  of  this  trial  upon  the  road  agents  was  terrific. 
Heretofore  they  were  hunting  for  wealth  by  short,  easy,  and  des- 
perate means.  But  after  this  trial  they  were  fleeing  for  their 
lives  with  all  the  speed  and  energy  at  their  command.  The 
irate  and  desperate  pioneers  pursued  them  night  and  day,  giving 
them  no  safety,  no  security,  and  no  peace  of  mind-  The  sword 
of  Damocles  was  always  hanging  over  their  heads,  suspended  by 
a  single  hair,  and  constantly  threatening  to  fall  upon  them. 

The  road  agents  remind  us  of  the  old  buccaneers  of  the  Span- 
ish Main,  who  in  times  of  prosperity  feared  neither  God  nor  man, 
but  in  times  of  adversitv  trembled  and  quailed  like  whipped  and 
snarling  curs  when  justice  seized  upon  them,  and  they  always 
begged  on  hands  and  knees  for  that  mercy  never  granted  by  them 
to  their  victims.  Cowards  at  heart,  gambling  and  carousing 
their  pastime,  shrinking  and  hesitating  at  no  crime  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose,  these  mountain  bandits  plied  their  desperate 
occupations  until  the  pioneers  rose  in  their  wrath  and  fury  and 
executed  summary  vengeance  upon  them.  Thus  the  pioneers 
did  a  good  work,  an  effectual  work.  They  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  the  augean  stables,  and  restored  confidence  in  every  com- 
munity. Right  had  triumphed;  wrong  was  vanquished.  The 
days  of  the  road  agents  were  over.  The  reign  of  terror  had 
ceased.     The  pioneers  had  restored  Montana  to  her  normal  self. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  JAMES  WILLIAMS. 

The  following  article  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Linderman  appearing  in 
the  columns  of  the  Helena  Record  under  date  of  February  4,  1907, 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  James  Williams, 
the  first  on  the  list  of  the  men  pledging  themselves  to  rid 
Montana  of  the  road  agents  and  other  desperadoes : 

Representative  Hyndman's  bill,  providing  for  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  James  Williams,  which  was  recommended 
for  passage  by  the  house  committee  of  the  whole  last  Friday, 
brings  vividly  to  mind  the  struggles  of  the  early  pioneers 
against  the  boldest  outlaws  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  who, 
attracted  to  Bannack  and  Alder  Gulch  by  the  discovery  of  gold, 
defied  all  law,  and  by  organization,  reaching  even  the  officers 
thereof,  succeeded  during  a  lengthy  period,  in  evading  punish- 
ment for  the  most  heinous  crimes. 

The  Daly  ranch,  better  known  today  as  "Robber's  Roost,"  was 
headquarters  for  the  most  notorious  of  these  desperadoes  who, 
setting  out  upon  receipt  of  definite  information,  waylaid  pack 
and  wagon  trains,  murdered  those  in  attendance  and  plundered 
the  packs  and  loads  going  to  and  coining  from,  the  placer  dig- 
gings, with  a  daring  never  known  heretofore. 

Miners  were  murdered  for  their  gold  dust,  prospecturs  for 
their  horses,  and  no  hand  dared  attempt  to  stay  the  fearful 
crimes  which,  by  very  boldness,  made  the  bravest  shudder.  Men 
were  held  up  and  shot  to  death  in  cold  blood  and  in  at  least  one 
instance,  while  uttering  a  prayer,  a  traveler  was  done  to  death, 
and  the  awful  deed  boasted  of  by  the  murderer.  Stage  coaches,, 
laden  with  passengers  from  the  mines,  were  ambushed  and  rifled 
of  money  and  gold.  Often,  very  often,  the  highwaymen  took  the 
lives  of  the  drivers  and  messengers,  and  even  of  the  passengers,, 
in  their  thirst  for  blood  and  booty. 

The  situation  grew  worse  with  the  increase  of  population, 
and  to-day  it  seems  incredible  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  mur- 
ders and  robberies  were  known  and  allowed  to  go  unpunished 
until  a  band  of  twenty-four  men  with  James  Williams  as  cap- 
tain, set  out  to  rid  the  country  of  this  most  infamous  gang. 

Williams'  heart  was  in  the  work  and  he  even  furnished  horses 
and  provisions  for  his  company  on  many  occasions.  Without 
the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of  fear  this  man,  when  once  on 
the  trail  of  a  road  agent,  never  quit,  never  weakened,  but  fol- 
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lowed  over  mountains  and  plains ,  through  hostile  countries  in 
bitter  winter  weather,  over  the  divide  into  Idaho,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  until  the  culprit  was 
captured.  Escape  was  impossible,  and  conviction  of  murder, 
sure  death.  With  unheard  of  tenacity  and  daring,  the  Vigilantes, 
like  bloodhounds  aroused  by  necessity  itself,  followed  the  often 
dim  trail  of  every  criminal  to  the  end  and  then,  in  so  far  as  pun- 
ishment could,  satisfied  outraged  law,  until  Montana  was  free; 
until  property  was  safe  in  the  diggings  as  it  is  in  a  place  of 
worship — until  gold,  left  in  a  sluice  by  a  miner,  was  as  burning 
coals  to  the  flesh  of  a  thief. 

Captain  James  Williams  died  on  February  23,  1887,  almost 
exactly  twenty  years  ago.  and  yet  his  name  has  scarcely  been 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  writings  on  the  subject  of  the  Vigil- 
antes as  is  the  case  of  several  others.  Perhaps  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  marked  man  may  have  accounted  for 
this  neglect  during  his  life,  for  the  outlaws  against  whom  he 
fought  were  many,  and  revenge  at  the  hands  of  their  friends  pos- 
sible for  years  after  the  last  of  the  gang  had  been  executed  or 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Today,  he  is  far  beyond  injury  and 
his  deeds  should  be  known. 

Today,  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  Rubies  from  "Robber's 
Roost,"  painting  his  promise  of  a  fair  morrow  on  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Tobacco  Root  range  across  the  valley,  where  vig- 
ilante and  road  agent  fought  the  battle  for  supremacy,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  so  peaceful  a  scene  was  ever  disturbed  by  bloody 
deeds  of  desperate  men. 

To  Williams,  much  is  due  and  for  him,  even  though  the  time- 
is  over  ripe,  let  this  little  thing  be  done  and  thus  show  to  the 
living  that  we  honor  bravery,  even  though  we  sometimes  fail 
to  reward.  No  blood  curdling  oath  bound  the  Vigilantes,  as 
witness  the  following,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  at  the  Capitol. 

Bond  of  Union. 

"We  the  undersigned,  uniting  ourselves  in  a  party  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  arresting  thieves  and  murderers  and  recover- 
ing stolen  property,  do  pledge  ourselves  upon  our  sacred  honor 
each  to  all  others,  and  solemnly  swear  that  we  will  reveal  no 
secrets,  violate  no  laws  of  right,  and  never  desert  each  other  or 
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our  standard  of  justice,  so  help  us  God.     As  witness  our  hand 
and  seal  this  23d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1893. 

"James  Williams,  Joseph  Hinkley,  I.  S.  Daddow,  G.  F.  Reves, 
(X),  Charles  Bonner  (?),  E.  Morse.,  I.  A.  Balch,  W.  C.  Max- 
well, Nelson  Kallock,  J.  J.  Ross,  Chas.  Beehrer,  Thos.  Baume, 
William  H.  Brown,  John  Brown,  Hanz  Hoist,  Hob'son,  Alex  Gil- 
Ion,  Jr.,  William  Clark,  John  Tripp,  O.  D.  Smith,  W.  Palmer, 
L.  Seebold,  M.  S.  Warden. 


BLUE  BIRD'S  LAST  STAND. 

This  contribution  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Linderman  vividly  illustrates 
many  a  forgotten  and  unrecorded  contest  in  Pathfinder  and 
Pioneer  days  between  the  lonely  hunters  and  trappers  and  their 
Indian  foes,  and  we  herein  insert  it  as  one  of  the  comimon  and 
numerous  experiences  of  those  days : 

"Several  years  ago,  in  Chouteau  County,  the  whitened  bones 
of  a  man  were,  found  in  a  little  coulee,  where  the  bad  lands 
break  from  the  plain,  and  investigation  proved  them  to  be  the 
remains  of  Blue  Bird,  a  government  half-breed  scout,  who,  be- 
ing suspected  of  double-dealing,  had  been  discharged  from  the 
service. 

"The  old-timers,  who  had  known  Blue  Bird,  knew  that  he 
had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  Belknap  Indians,  but  the  where- 
abouts of  the  battle  were  unknown  until  it  was  learned  through 
the  discovery  of  the  bones.  Blue  Bird  had,  after  his  discharge, 
stolen  a  band  of  Indian  horses  and  made  away  across  the  coun- 
try with  them.  He  was  followed  by  a  war  party  and,  after  a 
running  fight,  the  stolen  property  was  retaken.  During  the 
fight  four  Indians  are  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the  scout. 
who,  b^rdly  wounded  himself,  sought  refuge  in  the  bad  lands, 
where,  from  a  rude  barricade  of  stones,  he  made  his  last  stand. 

"Beside  the  skeleton,  which  showed  the  marks  of  several  bul- 
lets, was  an  old-fashioned  Sharp's  carbine  and  thirty  empty 
50-caliber  cartridge  shells.  His  coat  of  army  blue  but  partially 
'covered  the  bones  of  the  wearer,  and  although  rotted  by  time, 
was  unfaded.  The  brass  buttons  were  coated  over  and  green, 
proving  that  the  winds  of  many  winters  had  swept  over  the 
barricade  since  its  builder  had,  in  desperation,  hidden  his  man- 
gled body  behind  its  sheltering  sides.     Blue  Bird  killed  seven 
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Indians — four   in   the   running   fight   and   three   from   the   barri- 
cade  in  which  he  died  over  twenty  years  ago.1' 

Away  in  a  rugged  coulee, 

Where  the  gray  wolf  hides  from  day, 
Where  the  bad  lands,  ione  and  dreary, 

Into  distance  fade  away, 
Where  the   winds  of  winter  whistle, 

As  they  speed  the  whirling  snow, 
There  alone,  did  "Blue  Bird" 

Make  a   "stand"   against   his   foe. 

Found  after  twenty  winters, 

By  the  springs  were  ushered  out. 
And  the  story  learned  of  "Blue  Bird," 

A  government  half-breed  scout. 
His  fight  to  the  bitter  finish, 

From  a  barricade  of  stones, 
Is  told  by  thirty  cartridge  shells, 

And  his  bleached  and  shattered  bones. 

Mutely    his  coat  of  army-blue, 

And  the  carbine  by  its  side. 
Tell,  with  the  pile  of  empty  shells. 

That  he  fought  until  he  died. 
Wounded  deep,  in  a  running  fight. 

Far  o'er  the  level  sand 
He  reached  the  hills    and.  turning, 

Faced  the  Indians,  from  his  "stand." 

What  if  his  name  were  sullied ! 

Brave  hearts  will  thrill,  the  same, 
At  the  "last  stand  "  in  the  bad  lands, 

Where  a  fellowman  died  game. 
But  the  years  that  creep  to  "Blue  Bird," 

Will  soon,  with  their  numbers    hide 
The  misty  past  of  the  pioneer. 

Away  o'er  the  Great  Divide. 

— F.  B.  Linderman. 
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OUR  MOUNTAIN  HOME. 

Our  land  is  a  land  of  mountains  grand, 

Of  rivers  long  and  deep, 
With  beautiful  vales  and  fertile  plains, 

And  charms  that  perennial  keep. 
The  land  is  filled  to  every  taste, 

With  marvels  small  and  great, 
For  grottoes  and  springs,  and  forest  and  hills 
•     Make  up  the  mountain  state. 

CHORUS: 
We  love  to  tell  of  our  mountain  home, 

It's  praises  we  ever  sing. 
It  delights  our  nature,  heart  and  soul, 

To  make  the  welkin  ring. 

Our  state  is  a  state  of  resources  great, 

In  minerals,  grain  and  fruit. 
Whate'er  is  desired  for  comfort  or  need, 

Is  furnished  by  any  pursuit. 
For  of  metals  and  gems  in  our  rock  ribbed  hills, 

The  supply  will  never  abate, 
And  with  flocks  and  herds  and  orchards  and  farms, 

It  is  the  bonanza  state. 

Our  life  is  a  life  where  action  and  strife 

Are  used  for  freedom's  ideal. 
From  kings  and  lords  we  heed  no  word, 

'Tis  liberty  only  that's  real. 
For  the  cool  mountain  breezes  blow  bracing  and  free. 

And  sunlight  doth  also  create 
Resistance  to  every  tyrannical  rule, 

That  exists  in  the  treasure  state. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM. 

i.     Music — Song,  "Our  Montana  Home." 

2.  Reading  of   Superintendent's   Letter  to   Children   by   the 
Teacher. 

3.  Reading  of  Introduction  to  this  Manual,  by  some  pupil. 

4.  Incidents  in  Pioneer  History  of  Montana,  and  their  dis- 
cussion by  the  Pupils. 

5.  The  Pathfinders  and  what  they  accomplished,  by  pupils. 

6.  The  Pioneer  Missionar'es  and  their  work. 

7.  Song — Selected  by  teacher  and  rendered  by  pupils. 

8.  Reading  of  selections  from  this  Manual,  relating  to  the 
Pioneers,  by  pupils. 

9.  Address    by  some  speaker  invited  for  the  occasion. 
to.     Close — Song,   "America." 


